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TYPE-SETTING MACHINES. 

The many attempts which have been recently made 
to invent a machine which shall set up and distribute 
type have caused some alarm among compositors, who 
fear that the time may soon come when there will be 
no occasion for hiring their services at all. 

The CrrcULAR sees no reason to believe that the in- 
vention of such a machine has yet been accomplished. 
Many claims are put forward every year to such inven- 
tion, but none that we have seen realize what their 
inventors have set out todo. Yet it is more than pos- 
sible that the time may come in the not remote future 
when some ingenious piece of mechanism will be con- 
structed which will set and distribute type with a pre- 
cision and rapidity which will cause it to come into 
general favor in the world of printing. 

But what if it does come? Will there be less work 
for compositors than there is now? Will the number 
of men who are needed to do the printing which the 
world requires be less than it now is? This is the fear 
which many a compositor has expressed as he sees the 
attempts which are continually going on to perfect 
such a machine. 

The same might be said of the invention of fast 
printing presses. The work of the printing-press 
inventor, wonderful as it has been in its results, 
has not lessened the number of pressmen, nor has it 
apparently narrowed the demand for the smaller and 
slower presses. The fact is that the amount of presswork 
has become greater than it has ever been. Every ad- 
vance that has been made from the days when Franklin 
worked off on his old hand-press two hundred sheets an 
hour has served only to widen the field for pressmen and 
press inventors. There is now more employment for 
those classes than there has ever been. 

The CIRCULAR is inclined to believe that the same 
results would be likely to follow if such a thing asa 





perfect type-setting and distributing machine were to 
be invented. Such inventions always respond to some 
great universal demand. That demand is to be seen 
to-day everywhere for more books, more magazines, 
more newspapers. Every year the newspaper grows 
more voluminous, until now a New York Herald ora 
New York World of thirty-two pages, the whole work 
of which has been done in twenty-four hours, is not 
read with half as much concern as a paper with a two- 
page fly-sheet for a.supplement twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

Who can measure the growth of this demand for 
more reading-matter—that is to say, for more printing— 
printing, too, which must be done in the main between 
sunset and sunrise. The spread of intelligence, the 
increase of the appetite for news and knowledge is such 
that it is impossible to estimate where it will stop. 
When it becomes so great that the number of composi- 
tors now in the business will be insufficient to keep 
pace with it, then some one will come along with such 
a machine as the aspiring genius of printing is now 
waiting for. 

When it does come it will bring about no sudden 
revolution. Its introduction will be gradual. Every 
intelligent working man will have ample time to adapt 
himself to the change and to take advantage of the 
new opportunities which will be created. Just as the 
telegraph wire has not supplanted the post-office; just 
as the sewing machine has not superseded the sewing 
girl; just as the type-writer cannot succeed in driving 
out the penman ; just as all reapers and mowers gave 
new opportunities to farmers; so will such a machine 
as a type-setter and distributor do no harm to the per- 
manent interests of the working printer. 





—* — 


WE congratulate the J. B. Lippincott Co. on the new 
life which has been infused into their sterling magazine. 
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THE JOURNEYMAN MECHANIC. 

James Gordon Bennett, the elder, was always a wise 
head. No one understood the printer and his calling 
better than the canny Scotchman. He had been one 
himself; he had worked his way up by dint of the most 
toilsome effort, and he viewed things with a practical 
eye. It is more than fifty years since he started the 
Herald, and in those days he wrote about printers in a 
fashion which it would be better if it were more preva- 


lent than it is to-day. There was nothing namby- 


pamby, visionary, or impracticable about Bennett. He 
was not inflated with the notions which have lately put 
so many printers in a condition of unrest and dissatis- 
faction with their lot, and which have caused many of 
them to run after Henry George as a champion. In 
those days Bennett was working hard to get along in 
the world, and it was then he said: 


W hat does the journeyman mechanic stand most in need of? 
Plenty of work and good wages. If he be a young man he 
wants the wherewithal to pay areasonable board, get himself 
a good suit for Sunday, in addition to his working clothes, be- 
sides a little odd change to aid him in setting up in the world. 
He wants, also, as he gets on the verge of twenty-five, to get 
some nice, tidy, clean, comely, industrious young woman for a 
wife, who will meet him at the door of his neat room every 
evening with a smiling welcome as he comes from work. He 
wants, also, the means to bring up a small family of children 

say, two boys and two girls (no objection, however, if all 
boys) he ought to be able out of his wages to educate them, 
so that the boys may be able to read the Bible and “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and comprehend vulgar fractions—the girls to under- 
stand needlework, plain cooking, reading and writing, but no 
waltzing. By this time the journeyman will begin to do a lit- 
tle work on his own account--to be an employer or boss him- 
self; but he must never forget, in his highest prosperity, that 
he was once at the bottom of the hill. He is now making a 
little money, and may prudently add another boy and another 
girl to the family, or, if God wills it, they may be a pair of boys; 
however, if they are both girls, we should not consider it by 
any means to be sneered at, because his neighbors may have a 


couple of tearing rascals of boys to keep the balance of the * 


Our boss may now indulge in the Summer after- 
noons a cigar or two, ora trip to Hoboken or Staten Island ; 
but if he is ambitious of being a Girard or an Astor, let him 
stick to his work. 


sexes good. 


‘These words are as true in their homely sense to-day 
as they were in 1835, and every struggling printer can 
derive benefit from them. 


2 © 


Mr. GeorGe W. CHILDS may well feel complimented 
by the flattering array of notices which the mention of 
his name for the mayoralty of Philadelphia has called 
out. If Mr, Childs had simply consented to say “ Yes,” 
the tide of public opinion would undoubtedly have 
been irresistible in carrying him into the mayor’s 
chair. 





; Ales i 

Tue “ Morning Star Publishing Company,” of Cin- 
cinnati, have ceased to publish the Printer and Pub- 
lisher. That periodical has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Scott & Suffrins. 








RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office since our 
last report, is specially reported for the PRINTERS’ Crr- 
CULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

IssSUE OF NOVEMBER 2, 1886. 
351,830-—Combined Machine for Printer’s Use. 

sonia, Conn. 

Sheet-Delivery Apparatus for Printing Machines. C. 

B. Maxwell, Westerly, R. I. 

IssUE OF NOVEMBER 9, 1886. 
352,248—Lock-Up for Printers’ Forms. W. Lloyd, Chicago, I). 
352,402—Sheet-Delivery Apparatus for Printing Machines. G. 

P. Fenner, New London, Conn. 
M. Gally, New York, N. Y. 

IssUE OF NOVEMBER 16, 1886. 
352,854—Printers’ Galley. F. P. Butman, Holbrook, Mass. 
352,653—Printing-Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. R. 

Miehle, Chicago, Il. 
ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 30, 1886. 


C. D. Fish, An- 


351,991 


3h2,237—Printing Press. 


353,556—Printing-Machine Registering Device. F. L. & 8. G. 
Goss, Chicago, Tl. 
353,312—Web-Perfecting Platen Printing Machine. W.N. Kel- 


ley, Hoosi¢ Falls, N. Y. 
Rotary-Cutter for Web Printing Machines. 
G. Goss, Chicago, Ill. 
358,527—Printing Wheel. W.R. Bacon, London, England. 
ISSUE OF DECEMBER 7, 1886. 
353,670— Hand-Roller Printing Machine. J. H. Eiermann, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
353,792—Printing-Machine Inking Apparatus. 
York, N. Y. 


353,555 F. L. & 8. 


H. Lee, New 


353,787—Printing Machine with Addressing Attachment. C. H. 
Hanchett, Chicago, Ill. 
354,024—Alarm Counter for Printing Presses. J. Ruesch, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


ISSUE OF DECEMBER 14, 1886. 
354,398—Printers’ Quoin. A. L. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
354,338—Delivery Apparatus for Web Printing Presses. M. P. 
Meyer, Rochester, N. Y. 

3)4,149—Type-Distributing Apparatus. L. K. Johnson and A. 
A. Low, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to the Alden 
Type Machine Company, New York, N. Y. 

ISSUE OF DECEMBER 21, 1886. 
354,872—Printing-Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. 

ter, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Ex-GoveRNor Parsons C, CHEYNEY, who has just 
been appointed United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, to succeed the late Senator Pike, is the 
well-known paper manufacturer of the Granite State. 
In conjunction with Warner Miller, of New York, and 
one or two other Senators who are interested in paper 
manufacture, he will, doubtless, take care that the inte- 
rests of that branch of business are guarded in the 
Senate chamber. 


eee 

In reply to recent inquiries: The border around God- 
frey & Co.’s adver., on page 176 of the November Prin- 
TERS’ CIRCULAR, is composed simply of the Brevier 
Old Style figure 0, turned sideways, placed between 
rules. 
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THERE is no periodical devoted to the printing trade, 
that is published in the Middle States, that reaches a 
larger number of printers, editors and publishers than 
does the CIRCULAR. We endeavor to cover accurately 
and fully all the news points in the trade which we 
represent, and we are proud of our reputation as a 
medium through which printers and journalists seek 
communication with one another. Our advertising 
pages are the most valuable that can be offered to any 
one who wishes to enlist the attention of practical men 
in newspaper and printing circles. 

conenstoniemmengliete gil 

THE latest number of the Printers’ Register, of Lon- 
don, speaking of the condition of trade in England, 
says: “In the printing business trade is reported as 
being fairly satisfactory for the time of year. On the 
other hand, the accounts of the London Society of 
Compositors disclose the fact that an almost unpre- 
cedented number of men are reporting themselves as 
out of work. It is difficult to reconcile this statement 
of several managers of large firms whom we have con- 
sulted, but the fact remains that in the generality of 
offices there is no unusual depression.” 

coattails eth dail 

THE British and Colonial Printer and Stationer well 
says that many fires in printing-offices have been 
caused by the floor being littered with scraps of paper, 
which are so easily ignitible when piled up with other 
rubbish. We have known more than one fire to origi- 
nate in this carelessness which is too prevalent in print- 
ing offices. It is easy to keep an office tidy if the fore- 
man only insists that the men must be so, and that he 
will not tolerate slovenly fellows. 


————_————— @ 


LET us say to printers and publishers—and especially 
to the young men who are coming into the business 
here in Philadelphia—with fast ideas and with con- 
temptuous notions of old-fashioned methods of doing 
business that they cannot too soon learn the virtues of 
hard work, bed-rock honesty and close economy. No 
business which demands such watchful care as that of 
printing and publishing can flourish on any other 
principle. 

THe Holiday Visitor, which comes to us from the 
James & Webb Printing Co., of Wilmington, Del., is 
this year a handsomely illustrated number filled with 
good reading-matter, and reflects much credit upon the 
taste and enterprise of its publishers. 


“oe 

THE Printer’s Opportunity, of Cincinnati, published 
by Earhart & Richardson, is a new periodical which 
promises to be of much service in the field of printers’ 
literature in the West. 





PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 

H. A. KEMBLE, a well-known newspaper man and 
caricature artist, has bought the Holmesburg News. 

CuHILDs BrotHers & Co., of the Farm and Garden, 
confessed judgment to N. W. Ayer & Son for $16,731. 

THE competition between the morning papers has 
never been so keen asit is now. Yet there is not one which is 
not making money. 

RIcHARD Joyce, well known as a manufacturer of 
printers’ materials, died in Philadelphia, December M4, aged 
seventy-three years. 

THE Philadelphia 7ugeb/att is a very successful Ger- 
man daily, started in 1877. The Sonntagsblatt, an eight-page, 
six-column sheet, is the Sunday edition, now in its eighth year. 

R. W. RossBins, well and favorably known among 
Philadelphia's reporters, has left his work on the daily papers 
to take charge of the Keystone Watch Case Company's trade 
journal. 

THE bookbinding business heretofore conducted un- 
der the firm name of John F. Busch & Son, has been purchased 
by Clarence M. Busch, and will hereafter be carried ou under 
his own name. 

THE friends of Samuel J. Randall are continually 
talking of establishing a Democratic daily in Philadelphia as 
an organ in his interest. This kind of “talk’"’ has been going 
on ever since the Times swallowed the Age, in 1873. 

Davip M. Pasoor, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the International Typographical Union, recently visited Bos- 
ton with his bride. He and his wife were given a compli- 
mentary supper by his brother printers of Boston. 

W. W. Futon, formerly Associated Press agent at 
Philadelphia, recently celebrated his seventy-fourth birthday 
in Baltimore, he now being news editor of the American, of 
that city, and, as the American puts it, “ patriarch of the edi- 
torial department.” 

GEORGE A. HINCKEN has purchased the entire plant 
of the Sunday Dispatch from his father, Elias J. Hincken. 
The Dispatch is thirty-eight years old. Mr. Hincken, Jr., has 
been brought up in the Dispatch office since he was a boy, and 
has live and enterprising qualities as a publisher. 

-e- 

A NOVELTY in calendars comes to us from Spencer & 
Vanfleet, printers on silk, satin, etc., Philadelphia. On 
a quarter-sheet card, printed in bronze, with leaflet 
calendar in the centre, the corners have been neatly 
trimmed with mitred red ribbon, printed in gold and 
silver leaf, showing to advantage the firm’s specialty of 
badge printing. 

-* 

WE are glad to note the fact this month that there is 
a more hopeful tone everywhere in printing circles, and 
that most printers are looking forward to good business 
for the year 1887. 


—_________. @ -_— 





THERE has probably never been a time when maga- 
zine literature in this country was so prosperous as it is 
now, or when the magazines were better. 


oe — -«@- —— 





BounpD volumes of the Printers’ CrrcuLaR, $1.00. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES. 

It was the custom of the first Presidents to deliver 
their messages in person, reading them in the presence 
of both houses. This practice was kept up through 
the eight years of Washington’s and four years of 
Adams’ administrations, and was abandoned December, 
1801, by President Jefferson, as a convenience to the 
transaction of public business. Ever since then the 
President has sent a copy of his message to each house 
of Congress simultaneously by his private secretary, 
after receiving notification through the joint committee 
that the Senate and House were ready to receive com- 
munications, During the administrations of Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe the Presidents’ messages were 
sent out in the usual course of mail, generally by Sena- 
tors or Representatives, to the newspapers in their 
localities. If they were a week old before they were 
printed, they were all the better. In John Quincy 
Adams’ time the enterprise of the press began to show 
signs of organization by the formation of an association, 
composed of journals in various parts of the country, 
for the employment of an agent at the national capital 
for the transmission of Washington news. This gave 
rise to competition among newspapers for “special” 
matter. 

The first “ beat” was made by James Gordon Bennett 
in 1829, who obtained from President Jackson an ad- 
vance copy of his first message for the paper of which 
he was the correspondent. There were no railroads nor 
telegraphs. The great feat was to beat the “ Associa- 
tion,” whose representative was also on the alert. Mr. 
Bennett made his schedule of relays of horses from 
the capital to New York so as to cover the distance— 
234 miles—in thirteen hours, which would have made 
the marvellous speed of eighteen miles an hour, In 
the actual test, however, the distance was made in fif- 
teen hours, at a speed of little over fifteen and a half 
miles an hour. The New York Enquirer, the fortunate 
paper, had the document exclusively. The importance 
of such a “ beat” can hardly be imagined by the non- 
professional reader. Jackson was the hero of 1812. 
He was the idol of his party. He had been villified 
and scandalized by the press and his enemies to a 
degree which no other President had been. Over- 
hearing the imputations upon her husband’s character, 
and involving her own, Mrs. Jackson died—a sacrifice 
to public scandal—just as the sceptre of power was 
about to pass into the old hero’s hands. The opinions 
of such a President, a man of convictions and deeds, 
were matters of eager interest to every man or woman 
in the country. 

The next beat was in Buchanan’s administration, the 
President having given a copy of his message and all 
the documents to Shaw, then of the New York Herald. 
Shaw “lit out” for New York, then a twelve hours’ 





journey. The message was in the paper and on the 
streets simultaneously with its reading in Congress, the 
other papers not having it until the next day. 

The most notorious case on record was the surrepti- 
tious publication of copious extracts of one of President 
Lincoln’s first messages in the New York Heradd in 
advance of its presentation to Congress, Secretary of 
State Seward was furious. Here was an insult to the 
legislative arm of the Government, when the strained 
relations between the Executive and a large part of the 
country demanded the most cordial co-operation and 
support of Congress. The President was innocent. 
Who had betrayed the confidence of his office? The 
House authorized, by resolution, an inquiry by the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. Seward was as ignorant of the 
mystery as was the President. The committee was 
baulked for want of a clue. Suddenly President Lin- 
coln appeared before the committee—an unheard-of 
thing for a President todo. He asked as a personal favor 
that the investigation be stopped. He said that, while 
the publication was without his knowledge or consent, he 
had just learned certain facts which brought the case 
very close to him. The committee summarily dropped 
the investigation, and exonerated the President. Mrs. 
Lincoln, who was the guilty party, confessed to the 
President that she had taken it from his desk and had 
given it to “Chevalier” Wyckoff, with whom she was 
very friendly. Wyckoff was connected with the New 
York Herald. He was Mr. Bennett’s best man at his 
wedding. 

During President Johnson’s time, Warden—“ Data,” 
of the Baltimore Sun—who had quasi-official relations 
at the Executive Mansion, obtained a copy of that 
functionary’s message, which he sent to his journal. 
At that time ‘‘ Moses” was in hot water with the Re- 
publican leaders. When it was discovered that the 
message had been printed in advance of its submission 
to Congress both houses gave utterance to the discour- 
tesy and refused to formally receive the document. It 
was never read, and simply permitted to go into the 
record informally in order to maintain the continuity 
of the proceedings. 

During the eight years of General Grant’s administra- 
tion, Keim had, for the New York Herald, a copious sy- 
nopsis of the principal features of all the important mes- 
sagesin advance. Upon one occasion some important 
recommendations concerning reconstruction and the use 
of troops in the South were to be made to Congress. Their 
premature announcement created great dismay among 
the members of the Cabinet, fearing that the President 
might suspect them of violation of the secrecy of Cabinet 
deliberations. A special Cabinet meeting bad been called 
for Monday on Southern affairs. Secretary Fish ealled 
the President’s attention’ to the surreptitious publica- 
tion, and disclaimed having anything to do with it. 
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Each member of the Cabinet aired his views on the 
intrigues of the press, and disclaimed having seen a 
newspaper man for a week. Having heard them all 
through, the President remarked : “ Do not be disturbed, 
gentlemen, I gave it to Mr. Keim myself. It is a seven 
days’ wonder, and will soon blow over.” 

The messages of President Hayes were never valued 
enough by the correspondents to make them a desirable 
acquisition to the “hits” of the season. One of his 
messages got into print and was afterwards traced to a 
thrifty clerk in the Executive office, who clandestinely 
borrowed (?) an unrevised proof from the desk of 
the President while 8x7 was taking a 10x24 snore. 
The message was offered for sale, with no bidder 
but the New York Herald, which is credited with 
having paid $500 for its copy, while several other 
newspapers had it for nothing. Its only importance 
was certain recommendations about the resumption of 
specie payments. The printed copy showed that it was 
taken from the unrevised proof left on the President’s 
desk, while the copy sent to Congress had been mate- 
rially altered. Hence discovery and decapitation 
officially of the clerk. 

The messages of President Arthur had no news value 
beyond the routine matter sent by the Associated Press 
after presentation to Congress. 

The first message of President Cleveland had some 
value out of the routine line, it being the official 
declaration of the first Democratic President in a 
quarter of a century. The chief features were antici- 
pated in a fragmentary way. The President writes his 
own méssages and keeps the copy himself. President 
Cleveland’s first message had the exceptional merit of 
being the longest state effusion which ever emanated 
from the Executive pen. It is one of the signs of the 
progress and intelligence of the age that Presidential 
messages are considered good enough to fill out the 
boards of the executive documents, but that for newsi- 
ness they are much improved by a rigid filtration 
through the rectifier of a correspondent’s brain.— Phila- 
delphia Times. 





How astonishing was the spread of the printer’s art 
when the outside world once got hold of it! Men of 
the deepest learning, the ripest scholarship, picked up 


the stick and gave their patience and skill in rendering. 


the Greek and Latin classics immortal. Before the six- 
teenth cen‘ury had been ushered in, the works of Plu- 
tarch, Boccaccio and Dante had been printed in several 
editions, It is hardly credible, and yet true is it, that 
the number of editions of printed books during the fif- 
teenth century reached the enormous total of fifteen 
thousand. And we must bear in mind that a large 
majority of those editions were very carefully and 
artistically printed. 








SMALLEST NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 

If a prize were offered, says the Pall Mall Gazette, for 
the smallest paper in the world, the latest addition to 
the Parisian press would stand a good chance. It is 
called Le Quartier Latin, and its superficial area is less 
than a leaf of the Pall Mall Gazette. This insignificant 
paper, taking for its title the name of the great literary 
and artistic quarter of Paris, announces its codlabora- 
teurs as all the students. Though small, it is exces- 
sively bright, and full of the genuine esprit of the 
quartier, Its strong feature is mots. Each mot is 
signed by the author, and preceded by a little pictorial 
canard, There are also echoes from the Boub-Miche 
(Boulevard St. Michel), sketches of types of the dis- 
trict, and letters addressed to the professors. The edi- 
tor has already got into trouble with his staff. The 
collaborateurs protest against having their contributions 
compressed into so little space, or, what is worse, 
crushed out altogether. They threaten to start oppo- 
sition, but the conciliatory editor announces fortnightly 
supplements of forty pages made up of overflow mat- 
ter. The Quartier Latin sells for one sou, for it em- 
ploys the old nomenclature for the currency. 


—_—__—_____—_—<- @ «—_______- 


BENNETT AND PULITZER. 

James Gordon Bennett went back to Europe as sud- 
denly and surprisingly as he came. His six months of 
hard work that he promised to devote himself to lasted 
just ten days, but in that time he revolutionized the 
Herald. “Iwill give $100 to any editor or reporter 
who will invent a new way of writing an article,” said 
he. He promised lesser rewards for slight departures 
from conventionality. Better yet, he paid them. 
“Don’t write a sentence that you ever heard before,” 
he said; “don’t express an idea that is not original ; 
don’t do anything in the paper like anything you ever 
saw in it before.” He fell to and wrote editorials him- 
self, and they certainly were breezy and original. The 
whole paper became bright and odd. The millionaire 
could be seen at his desk at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, day after day. But he was unused to the strain, 
and soon gave it up and took the French steamer for 
Paris, where he keeps a house and a flat. 

Mr. Pulitzer, of the World, began by giving prizes 
for extra good work. As he grew more and more suc- 
cessful he began making presents to all the employés 
of the World. One day he gave away three hundred 
orders for hats. Last Christmas he gave a turkey to 
each of his three hundred employés. Next he took 
his compositors on a picnic and raised their wages 
several cents a thousand ems. His last generous act 
was the purchase of two hundred shares in the building 
and loan association started by the men on his paper. 
They cost twenty-five cents a week, or $2,500 a year. 
When he purchased them he at once divided them among 
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five persons then seated around him. “He has so much 
money he does not know what to do with it,” said a 
socialist writer the other day. ‘He asked me to write 
something for him. I wrote a column and a half, and 
he sent me acheck for a hundred and fifty dollars.” 
He has also given the members of the New York Press 
Club a thousand dollars or so “to enjoy themselves,” 
and has endowed a bed for sick journalists in one of 
the hospitals with the salary of his place in Congress, 


ee 


SOME USEFUL HINTS. 

In making an inventory, throw off twenty-five per 
cent. on the cost price of everything in your place, 
even if perfectly new. It is doubtful if even the best 
things would bring this price if sold by auction. Worn 
material, but good, should have fifty per cent. taken off, 
and well-worn stuff sixty or seventy. 

Do no work at cost or thereabouts. It is better to lie 
idle than to keep your office going without profitable 
work. Neither attempt to do everything. Each office 
is fitted for its own specialties, and it costs too much to 
be equipped for all kinds of work. 

Regular sizes of paper should be purchased when 
possible. They are in more qualities, and cost less per 
square inch than other kinds. Never buy all your 
paper of one concern, even if you do pay cash for it. 
The fact that you are looking out for bergains will 
keep the prices of your regular house down somewhere 
near the bottom. Buy chiefly for ready money. It is 
five per cent. cheaper than credit. 

Print no irreligious, obscene or libellous book at any 
price. You are not the censor of these works, but they 
form a small fragment of the whole, and you will feel 
more respect for yourself if you adopt this rule. The 
printer of a libel is liable for that libel. 

Chases, iron side-sticks, and extra composing-sticks, 
before being put away for a while, should be rubbed 
with an oiled rag to prevent rust. They are almost 
certain to rust in the Summer time, or in wet weather 
in the Winter, if this precaution be not adopted. 

Type must be picked up as soon as dropped. If trod 
upon it is as good as destroyed. A considerable econ- 
omy can be exercised when new type is bought to 
supersede old, both being of the same make. It will 
be found that many of the boxes of the upper case 
have never been emptied, and that some letters have 
been very little used. These can be set out, and the 
quantity omitted from the new font. Formerly, the 
New York Tribune used to keep a man at this work for 
four weeks when new type was put on. His wages were 
about sixty dollars for that time, while he saved five 
hundred pounds of small type. A full dress for that 


paper was then ten thousand pounds. 
Always consider, when a decent-sized run is offered 
you, whether the job could not be made more profitable 





by being electrotyped. Take tracts for a religious so- 
ciety, four pages to each, on paper twenty-two by 
thirty-two. They would cost to electrotype about 
forty-two cents a page, or $1.68 for the four. If your 
charges on presswork went up to five dollars it would 
pay to electrotype; if to ten dollars to electrotype 
twice more. The presswork would be that much 
shorter.— Ex. 
— 
THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

One of the results of the recent labor troubles has 
been the consideration of methods for securing a proper 
system of apprenticeship. It is one of the gravest 
faults of trade unionism that it interferes with the 
rights of employers to secure apprentices and to a 
great extent prevents the use of apprentice labor, vir- 
tually limiting the growth of an art or industry and 
confining the knowledge of its processes to those who 
ere long will be incapable of practicing it. This also 
has its effect in the modification of laws designed to 
protect both the employer and his apprentice. We be- 
lieve in the value and usefulness of indentures, and in 
compelling their strict observance by both parties to 
the compact. We have many young men growing up 
with only an indifferent knowledge of the trades to 
which they are supposed to belong. Thoroughness is 
becoming the exception, and it certainly is not the 
rule. The young band who wants to learn and become 
proficient beyond his fellows must acquire his know- 
ledge by sheer force of will, energy and intellect, with- 
out the helps with which a well-ordered apprenticeship 
system could supply him. It is true that the oppor- 
tunities for study are greater than they have been in the 
past, but it is true also that there are many who do not 
take advantage of them, and who do not and never 
will attain the proficiency which may be acquired under 
strict discipline. In this lies one of the opportunities 
for reform which intelligent workingmen and their 
employers alike should unite in urging and securing.— 
Paper Trade Journal. 

ithedeialiNtanetiesaia 

THE annual report of W. Hayes Grier, Superinten- 
dent of Public Printing at Harrisburg, shows that the 
State of Pennsylvania paid E. K. Meyers, State Printer, 
for the year ending on June 30, 1886, $63,145.73, and 
$11,166.08 to Clarence M. Busch for binding. The cost 
of paper and supplies amounts to $39,881.42, and there 
has been a marked decrease in the expenditure for 
printing geological survey reports; the cost of printing 
for the year being $6,533.64, and the cost of paper used 
$1,383.22. The largest item of expense during the 
year was the printing, binding and paper necessary to 
put the Revenue Law approved June 30, 1886, into 
operation. The cost for paper, printing, and binding 
blank-books reaches $33,066.76. 
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A NEW FORM OF JOURNALISM. 

Our American brethren—who lead the way in so 
many of the by-paths of journalism, and to whom we 
are indebted for the institution of interviewing, and for 
all the thrilling revelations (not so thrilling, unfortu- 
nately, as the eager imagination expected) of ‘‘ Celeb- 
rities at Home”’—says an English cotemporary, have 
struck a new vein in those mines of vulgar curiosity 
which are always open to the unscrupulous. A certain 
firm in New York has just put forth a circular inti- 
mating its intention “to establish in a syndicate of 
newspapers a department to be entitled ‘The School of 
Experience,” which is to consist of “a series of self- 
analytical papers from men and women who have 
achieved marked success in life. Each writer will lay 
particular stress upon such facts concerning himself as 
he considers will be of the greatest practical value to 
young men and women of the present time.” The list 
of names given as contributors to this intended series 
is largely, but not exclusively literary, extending from 
Labouchere and Lord Lorne to Pope Leo, and from 
the most reticent of literary men to Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. And no doubt the delights of communicating 
“facts concerning himself” will open many a mouth 


spina 
JOHN SWINTON ON PRINTERS. 

The brilliant John Swinton, who is endeavoring to 
do his best to earn a living by publishing John Swin- 
ton’s Paper for the benefit of the New York working 
classes, discourses ably, wittily and philosophically on 
printers when he says: 

“The sons of Faust are apt to be a skeptical, cynical 
crew. They see so many sides of life, and see so far 
into them all, that they are in danger of assuming a 
fixed attitude of incredulity or mockery, and of losing 
all their enthusiasm. 

“ Look how they ‘ box the compass.’ as they pass from 
office to office. Take, for example, Pop Rednose, who 
is now turning forty. He got his first job as an appren- 
tice on the Evangelist, and set up so many sermons 
urging him to repent that he determined to become a 
saint. He had just reached that point, when he got 
the sack. His next job was on Abbe McMaster’s 
Catholic Register, which soon led him to doubt the 
truth of Protestantism, and brought him to the very 
edge of the ancient Roman Church. He had just 
about made up his mind in favor of auricular confes- 
sion, when a dirty proof of one of the Abbe’s illegible 
editorials landed him on the sidewalk. 

“ His next ‘sit.’ was on the Truth Seeker, which soon 
brought him to a total unbelief in all sorts of religion. 
He became a ‘sub’ on the 7imes, which made him a 
Republican and sent him to the war, but came back to 
a case on Manton Marble’s World, and soon turned up 
as a solid Democrat. He left the dailies; got a job on a 


teetotal weekly, found out the horrors of drinking, and 
resolved to quit liquor; but in two months got a fatter 
job on the Wine and Spirit Merchant, where he set up 
the praises of the ‘ruby,’ and saw it was necessary to 
his health. He soon got a weekly job on a moral re- 
form paper, spent his time over copy against the to- 
baceo habit, and determined to throw away his pipe; 
but he got a fatter thing on the Tobacco Leaf, where he 
read every day of the charms of the Virginia weed, to 
which he soon returned. 

“ From an allopathic weekly, which led him to take 
calomel with his regular diet, he went to a homeopathic 
monthly, which taught him never to go beyond the 
millionth trituration of a speck. After a while Free- 
masonry was the thing, as he put in type an article on 
the thirty-ninth degree, and latterly he has been dis- 
posed in favor of civil-service reform, as he tinkers up 
the leaded Brevier of Mr. Ford’s Brooklyn Union. But, 
after all his experiences, here and there, Pop Rednose 
has become a thorough skeptic and cynic, with a sneer 
for every new philosopher, and a firm faith only in 
printers’ ‘fat.’ And this is not much of an exaggera- 
tion of the history of many typos, who pay their dues 
regularly into the Union. They are apt to become case- 
hardened ere their hair is grey, and to lose their fresh- 
ness while yet their salad days are unspent.” 

senting tebchae nai 
PAMPHLET COVERS. 

The title for a pamphlet cover, without border, should 
be of a plain face, Old Style lowercase of Roman or 
Italic will be most satisfactory for a short title of one 
or two lines. For a full-page cover-title select plain 
type. 

If a rule border is desired, select rule which can be 
readily fitted with corners. 

Never cut a rule, nor make up a border for a cover- 
title, until you know what will be the exact size of the 
cover. When you know the size, arrange the border so 
that it will be equi-distant on all sides from the edges 
and back of the cover. 

Always keep the border of a cover a good distance 
from the types of the title. 

Prefer borders of large pieces. Never make up a 
combination of small pieces without order. 

If a cover form of four pages contains cuts or elec- 
trotyped advertisements of unequal size, have the four 
pages made up on galleys in pages of uniform size be- 
fore they are laid on the stone. 

Before making margin, get a trimmed sheet of the 
cover paper. Find out from the foreman the exact 
thickness of the pamphlet, and make allowance for 
this thickness in the inner margin or back. 

When it can be done, put marks between the second 
and third pages of a cover indicating the thickness of 


. 





the book, as a guide to the coverer. 
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A TYPOGRAPHIC PROTESTANT. 

Thomas G. Thrum,of Honolulu, makes a vigorous 
protest against certain typographic crazes when he 
says: “Tothe general observer the progress in typo- 
graphy is marked, and any step toward retrogression 
should be pronounced against. A glance over the 
specimen books of the leading type foundries of the 
New and Old Worlds shows the excellence to which 
they have brought their art. The progress can be 
seen to have been steady, and the impetus given 
thereto in the art features is a credit that belongs 
principally to the craft in the United States. It is 
a matter of regret, therefore, to observe a backward 
tendency among some of those who have won the 
highest laurels for perfection of type in both face and 
body. I seek a reason therefor, but so far in vain. 
Fashion whispers that it is to please her whim. Per- 
haps so; but let us examine a little into the absurdity 
of the effort to popularize or render fashionable that 
which is offensive to the eye and contradictory to the 
spirit of the age. 

“T know not to whom we are indebted for this effort 
to fashion a style of letter that would put to blush the 
type founders, scriveners, or illuminators of three cen- 
turies or more ago; but from the fact that one foundry 
designates its issue of several sizes as the ‘Harper se- 
ries,’ it is possible that this particular style referred to 
originated with Harper Brothers’ holiday issue of ‘Se- 
lections from the poetry of Robert Herrick, with draw- 
ings by Edwin A. Abbey.’ Few will question the 
quaintness—in a certain sense—of the design; but this 
is all that can be said for it. Open to any illustrated 
verse, and its lines present an appearance of intoxica- 
tion, the letters of each word having been stuck in, 
presumably, with reference to each other, but, in 
reality, ignoring every principle of proportion and ob- 
serving no uniformity, save that the letters having a 
bottom curve, like the 0, ¢ and e, seem rising, balloon- 
like, from their places, while the usual curve of the s 
has been robbed of its graceful proportions, so that it 
cannot stand, If a schoolboy, just entering his teens, 
were to produce a copy so void of the principles of 
symmetry and proportion, he would receive just cen- 


sure, with demerit marks accordingly.” * 
7 


THE newspaper reporter understands how to work up 
a climax of horrors. After telling of a severe accident 
which has befallen John Smith, the reporter adds: 
“ He is. married.” 





* That Ceesar may have his due, we take pleasure in informing 
our Honolulu friend that the ** Harper ” series originated with 
the Central Type Foundry, of St. Louis, Mo.—a live concern, 
that aims to furnish what live printers want, to suit the crazy- 
quilt taste of the present day, as well as the noble Roman of the 
classic era. However it may be in the Sandwich Isles, here the 
Ep. PR. CIRCULAR. 


‘* Harper” has had a great run. 





LITERARY. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Lippincott’s for January is a notable number. The improve- 
ments which, of late, have been made so manifest in this ster- 
ling monthly are giving it a greater reputation than it has ever 
had before. The editors and publishers are now on the look 
out for live contributions from the very best class of authors, 
or from those in whom the public feels an interest. Julian 
Hawthorne, Rose Cleveland, Austin Dobson, Walt Whitman, 
and Edgar Fawcett are some of the best-known names that are 
to be found in Lippincott’s array of writers in this number. 
Publishers’ Weekly. New York. 

The illustrated Christmas number of the Weekly is interesting 
in its reading-matter, tasteful in its makeup, and excellent in 
its illustrations. To those who are interested in the book trade, 
and to men of literary pursuits, it is a periodical of great value. 
The enterprise which the publishers have shown entitles them 
to the highest credit. 

The Literary News. New York. 

The Christmas issue of Literary News is a creditable number, 
which gives much important information about books and 
authors. 





, — iat 
NOT THE “V” WANTED. 

The impecunious compositor presented himself at 
the counting-room on a recent evening, says the Provi- 
dence Journal, and asked for permission to ‘Go up 
stairs.” Being told that it was against the rules at that 
hour, he asked that one of the compositors be called 
down. He was informed that it would be necessary to 
furnish his name, not as a guarantee of good faith, but 
that the man up stairs might know with whom he had 
to deal. He at first demurred, but concluded to com- 
promise the matter by sending up a note. In due 
course the note returned, accompanied by a very di- 
minutive package. The note was read, the package 
scanned, and the I. C., breathing vengeance, hastily 
departed. So indignant was he that the note was left 
open on the counter. It read as follows: 


FRIEND ——: Please send me down a“ V.”" 


Yours, Sam —. 


SAM ~:; You did not say what kind of a “v"’ you wanted, 
so I send you an Agate lower case, those being the most nu 
merous in my collection. Respectfully yours, 

-@- 


THE editor of the Lincoln (Neb.) Democrat thus 
spurns an offered title: The Omaha Repudlican calls the 
editor hereof “ Major.” Now, by the great horn spoon, 
we want this thing stopped right here and now. We 
want it distinctly understood that while we “ fit into 
the war,” and on the wrong side at that, we fit, and fled, 
und survived as a private soldier. We have since done 
nothing to deserve the odium of a fictitious title, and 
an attempt to fasten one upon us will simply convert us 
into a bad man with a gun and ferocious determination 
to cultivate a more extensive cemetery than Wild Bill, 
Yuba Dan, or any other holy terror that ever reflected 
credit upon the budding civilization of the wild and 
woolly West. We were not a major during the war. 
We were a minor. 
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OBITUARY. 


Byron Somes, a well-known newspaper man, died on Novem- 
ber 29. Mr. Somes bad been connected with various journals 
in Boston, New York, Troy, and other cities, and was a writer 
of marked ability. 


Colonel Edward 8S. Jones, Department Commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic for Tennessee and Georgia, who 
died of malarial fever on November 25, in Nashville, Tenn., 
was a native of Philadelphia, and was born in 1818. He wasa 
book publisher in this city until just before the war. 

Mr. James Fisher, an old publisher, died on December 5, at 
his residence, 1620 Green Street, in this city. Mr. Fisher was 
known as a publisher of valentines and fancy books for child- 
ren, and was for many years in business on Sixth Street above 
Market. He was seventy-three years of age. 


George W. Whitelock, foreman of the Chester (Pa.) Repub- 
lican, the oldest printer in point of continued service in that 
city, was found dead in bed on December 3, at the Washington 
House, where he boarded. He retired in his usual health, and 
is believed to have been stricken with apoplexy and to have 
died without a struggle. He was forty-five years of age and 
without a family. 


Colonel J."Richard Lewellen, editor of the Danville (Va.) 
Daily Register, and one of the oldest and most prominent edi- 
tors in Virginia, died at Danville recently. He was sixty-four 
years old, and had been identified with the Virginia press from 
his early manhood. He aided in establishing the Norfolk 
Landmark, Virginian and Ledger, and the Index in Petersburg. 
He served through the Mexican war, and was colonel in the 
Confederate service during the late war. 


Erastus Brooks, who died on November 24, was born in 
Maine, and began his editorial career on the Portland Adver- 
tiser, but followed his brother to New York. His brother, 
James Brooks, started the Evening Express June 20, 1838. The 
paper was devoted to Whig principles; was able and daring, 
and in its advocacy of Henry Clay for President soon gained a 
national reputation. Very soon the Daily Advertiser was 
merged in the Express. The paper took a fresh start. Young 
Erastus Brooks was sent to Washington and wrote spirited 
letters about noted men and politics in general. These letters 
proved to be a decided hit, and showed the mental capacity of 
the young correspondent. After Congress adjourned, James 
Brooks bad so much respect for his younger brother's ability 
that he invited him to become associate editor. The editorial 
association of the two lasted until the death of the elder in 
1873. The Brooks brothers were antithetical in their mental 
characteristics; James was full of dash and enterprise, while 
Erastus was disposed to be mild and argumentative. James 
assisted to organize the Associated Press in 1847, and the Ez- 
press was the only evening paper connected with that organiza- 
tion. Erastus was quiet in his way and very studious. He was 
timid and shrank from publicity. He had a remarkable 
memory, which greatly assisted him in his researches and the 
clear-cut articles he wrote. He was an eloquent speaker, and 
few could excel him as a parliamentarian. The old New York 
Courier and Enquirer, edited by James Watson Webb, was se- 
lected as the medium to publish .exclusively a discussion be- 
tween Brooks and Archbishop Hughes. Erastus’ article would 
appear in one issue, and the Archbishop's in another. The dis- 
cussion was about the use of the Bible in public schools. The 
discussion ended abruptly by the Archbishop losing his temper. 
The American movement was ripe at that time. The discussion 
brought Erastus to the front, and he was nominated for the 
State Senate in 1853, against Tom Munday, a prominent politi- 
cian of that time. The issue was between the Native American 
side and the party represented by Munday. Erastus was 
elected by nearly 20,000 majority. This victory gave him great 
prominence, and he was re-elected to the Senate in 1855. Some 
time afterwards he ran for governor as a Know Nothing can- 





didate. He polled in the neighborhood of 120,000 votes, a large 
showing for a third-party man in those days. He was chosen 
as a member of the Constitutional Convention, and subse- 
quently served in the Assembly with distinguished ability. 
He was recognized as the Democratic leader during his term 
in the Assembly. All during his successful political career he 
continued to write for the Express. From 1860 to 1870 it was 
one of the most prosperous papers in the United States. After 
the death of James Brooks Erastus assumed control of the 
editorial department of the Express. In 1876 the Messrs. 
Brooks, consisting of Erastus and members of his deceased 
brother's family, formed a stock company known as the “ New 
York Express Company."" A part of the interest in the paper 
was sold to active Democrats, Mr. Brooks retaining most of 
the stock. In June 1877, Messrs. John Kelly, Augustus Schell, 
and others purchased the entire stock in the paper, and Mr. 
Brooks retired from the editorship he had so long and so ably 
held. 
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IN THE COURTS. 


H. 8. Little has begun suit against the New York Mail and 
Express for libel, claiming $25,000 damages. The paper charged 
that he had been guilty of bribing voters in the Monmouth 
House. 


Some time ago a boy had his foot cut off in a printing press 
in the establishment of W. H. H. Rogers, Chicago. The boy 
sued for $20,000 damages, and has just recovered a judgment 
of $5,000. 


President Ramsey, of the Pittsburgh Board of Poor Guardians, 
has sued the Penny Press, of that city, for libel. He wants 
$20,000 damages on account of an interview published recently 
relating to.the manner of making contracts for work at the 
city farm. 


The receiver of the “Gazette Company,” Of Sterling, IIl., 
has filed a report setting out that he had advertised the pro- 
perty of the company, including the daily and weekly Gazette, 
job office, etc., for sale, and had received two offers, one of 
$8,000 cash, and one of $18,500 from a stockholder, $3,000 cash 
and balance on time. The latter offer is backed by the First 
National Bank of Sterling, which is a large creditor of the 
company. 

James M. Place, manager of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegram, 
was arrested and required to give bail to answer a charge of 
criminal libel preferred by Dr. Theodore Paschall, of this city. 
The prosecutor alleges that, in September last, the Telegram 
published a scandalous and false article concerning him. The 
item in question contained no name, but stated that a certain 
doctor had deserted his family and gone West, and that some 
weeks before_he had attempted suicide. 


In the appeal of James Gordon Bennett against the decision 
awarding Cyrus W. Field $25,000 damages for statements de- 
rogatory to the latter published in the New York Herald, the 
English Court of Appeals, on December 16, quashed the ver- 
dict against Mr. Bennett. The present decision takes the 
ground that Mr. Bennett, not being a British subject, nor a 
resident of Great Britain, the substituted service on him in 
London upon which the verdict was obtained was illegal. The 
Court condemned Mr. Field to pay the costs. 


Judge Robertson, of the Common Pleas Court, Cincinnati, 
decided the lottery cases of Murat Halstead, editor of the 
Commercial-Gazette, and John R. McLean, proprietor of the 
Enquirer. The sentence was: ** The maximum fine is only $100. 
There is no imprisonment provided. Messrs. Halstead and 
McLean are fined $50 each, which will remain suspended as 
long as Halstead and McLean refrain from publishing the ad- 
vertisements.”’ This sentence is understood to have been im- 
posed with the promise of each editor never to publish lottery 
advertisements again. 
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THE STATE PRESS. 


T. J. Malone has sold his interest in the Kane Leader, but re- 
mains as editor. 

Chris. L. Magee has given James G. Blaine, Jr., a position on 
the staff of the Pittsburgh Times, in which he is interested. 

The Brockwayville Weekly Record is now published by Butler 
& Niven. It is aseven-column folio, devoted to local interests. 

Prof. Isaac 8. Geist has bought the Marietta Times, and suc- 
ceeded G. G. Cameron as editor. Mr. Cameron established the 
Times in 1876. 

George P. Bible has severed his editorial connection with the 
Centre Democrat to become professor of elocution in the State 
Normal School at Lock Haven. 

W. C. Smith has sold his interest in the Bedford Republican- 
Inquirer to W. H. Clouse, and will be a candidate for Pro- 
thonotary of his county next fall. 

The Chambersburg Repository was lately purchased by H. 
Gehr and Thad. M. Mahon, but it will be continued under the 
direction of Messrs. Pomeroy as lessees. 

The publication of the Ansonville Gazette has been aban- 
doned by Wilson Dillon, who has removed his printing-office 
to Gallitzin and purchased the Gallitzin News. 

The Columbia Spy, one of the veteran rural journals of the 
State, has just brushed up with new type and fresh vigor, and 
gives the most substantial evidences of growing prosperity. 


Will. H. Baker, editor and proprietor of the Cherrytree Record, 
has purchased an interest in the Ridgway Advocate, and will 
take charge of the editorial and business departments of that 
journal. 

The recent burning of the Towanda (Pa.) Review office was 
not due to any neglect of the office employés or proprietors. 
The fire did not originate in the Review office, but in the floor 
overhead. 

The Wyoming Valley Times made its first appearance at 
Kingston, Luzerne County, on December 9, under the manage- 
ment of M. E. Sanders, late of the Nanticoke Sun. The Times 
begins with the independent and prosperous look"that might 
have been expected from Mr. Sanders’ experience. 

8. H. Puleston, the millionaire member of Parliament who 
is about to purchase $2,000,000 worth of Pennsylvania coal 
lands, was twenty years ago a reporter on a small paper at 
Pittston, Pa. He took an active interest in local politics there, 
and ultimately got a good position in Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP. 


Z. L. White has stepped down and out of his editorial chair 
at Providence, R. I. 

W. W. Thayer, the former partner of Wendell Phillips, has 
become editor of the News, of Tacoma, Washington Territory. 

The Swedesboro (N. J.) News, although in its first year, on 
November 27 enlarged to an eight-column folio sheet, size 
26x40. It is neatly printed, and well supplied with “‘ ads.”’ 

The Daily Pioneer, of Bridgeton, N. J., is now in its second 
year. It isasix-column folio, price one cent, and is published 
by McCowan & Nichols. The weekly Pioneer dates back to 1848. 


Hon. Roland Worthington, editor of the Boston Traveller, 
recalls that when he took hold of that paper, thirty years ago, 
it was the most successful in the city, and printed 1,425 copies 
on each of five days in the week, and ten extra copies on 
Saturdays. 

Henry George is going to start a paper in New York on 
January 1. Mr. George has evidently had so much progress 
that he wants to try alittle poverty by way of a change, and 
he could not go about securing it in a better way.—St. Louis 
Republican. 





Rumors are afloat that a large illustrated paper of the lite- 
rary type of Harper's and Leslie's is possible in the near future. 
The peculiarity of it will be that the illustrations of the day 
are to be in colored plates, like those which are now used for 
cartoons in the Judge and Puck. 


The Weekly Courier is the name of an eight-column folio 
paper started in Phillipsburg, N. J., by West & Godshalk. It 
will be independent in politics, and will foster the manufac- 
turing interests of its vicinity. The appearance of the sheet 
indicates that a neat job printer is at the typographic helm. 

The new editor of the Brooklyn Union, Major E. Page, has 
never been an officer in the army or militia, and does not bear 
a military title. Major is his Christian name. He has been a 
reporter, correspondent and editorial writer for the Brooklyn 
Eagle for a dozen years, but all the time has been an active 
Republican polftician. 

The Moorestown (N. J.) Chronicle office, a substantial brick 
building, was seriously injured by a tornado on November 18. 
One of the walls was partially blown down, and the occupants 
of the building, including the proprietor, Mr. Wm. J. Lovell, 
made narrow escapes from the toppling bricks. Fortunately, 
the presses and printing material were not damaged, and the 
interruption to business was of brief duration. 

The Morning Herald, heretofore published by the “ Herald 
Publishing Company,” at Baltimore, Md., of which William J. 
Hooper was principal stockholder, has become the property of 
Alexander Bechhoffer, who has purchased the entire stock 
from the trustees of Mr. Hooper, who recently failed. Mr. 
Bechhoffer has been general manager of the Herald for three 
years, and will make no change in the policy of the paper. 


The editor of the Quitman (Ga.) Free Press records as a red- 
letter day a recent Saturday, on which he “had a present of 
potatoes from Nath. Gornto, turnips from John Daracott, 
squirrels from Friend Toole, fish from Jack Tyson, beans from 
John Hampton, sugar cane from Jasper Peacock, and West 
Henry was fool enough to pay his subscription for the Free 
Press.” 


At the annual meeting of the New York Press Club John A. 
Greene, managing editor of the World's Brooklyn edition, was 
elected President. The Vice-Presidents elected are Jackson 
Bailey, Horatio C. King and Pau) Dana. Mr. Greene is one of 
the oldest and most active members of the club, having joined 
it at the time of its organization. Congressman Amos Cum- 
mings and Colonei John A. Corkerill were elected members of 
the Board of Trustees at the same election. 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer and the Albany (N. Y.) Journalare 
bragging about their aged compositors. The oldest type-setter 
on the Observer has worked at the case for forty-nine years, 
and for thirty years in the Observer office. Two others have 
been sticking type thirty-six and thirty-two years, and two 
others have been in the Observer office twenty-six and twenty- 
four years. The Journal says that it can beat that easily. Its 
oldest compositor has been at the case fifty-nine years, and 
for forty years on the Journal. Another has been on the 
Journal since 1840, and for a quarter of a century was foreman 
of the composing-room; his brother has been steadily em- 
ployed on the Journal for thirty-five years, and a fourth has 
had thirty-two years’ service in the same office. 

-@- 
FOREIGN JOTTINGS. 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, with a population of 
125,000, has twenty-three daily newspapers—more than any 
other city in the world, three times as many as London, and 
nearly twice as many as New York. 


At the exhibition lately closed at Birmingham, Eng., there 
were shown the first Birmingham newspaper, the Journal of 
1738; the first music book printed in Birmingham, in 1792; the 
first Birmingham directory, 1770, and the first Birmingham 
magazine, 1765. 
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A curious means of elevating the status of the daily press 
has been proposed by members of the liberal party in the 
Austrian House of Commons. Nearly all the Vienna daily 
papers are in the hands of wealthy companies of Jewish 
bankers, who have a personal interest in preventing any in- 
crease in the number of journals, as would certainly be the 
consequence were a more liberal press law voted by the Cham- 
bers. A most effective source of the revenue of the Austrian 
press is, of course, the advertisements, and to deprive them of 
that resource those members have brought in a bill transfer- 
ring the right of accepting and printing advertisements to the 
Crown and making it a royal prerogative. It is to be expected 
that these short-sighted Liberals will not receive the support of 
their brethren of the Conservative party. 

-e- 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Menth. \s Moathe, 6 Months. i Year. 


SL or jee eteenaionn 


One Pose, | $25 00 00 4 = - 00 | $200 00 
Half Page, | 15 00 | 000} 125 00 
uarter Page? | 8 00 | 00 | 35 00 65 00 
‘our Lines, . | 100} 250) 450| 900 

Cover Pages, $25 each month. | | 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | 
One Inch, " | 200; 4 0; 1200 
Two Inches, wie ee, | 1200 20 00 
Three Inches, 400, 1000) 1800) 3500 
900) 70 00 


One Columa. one-third of Page| 





Address 
515-521 Minor S8t., Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


IR SALE—HALF-INTEREST OF A SMALL BUT WELL- 
established job printing office in Philadelphia. Address 
R. 8., care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








WSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 
NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

$3. WILL BUY AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 

newspaper and job office, including machin- 

ery, tipe, material and ts in a town near Philadelphia. 
Apply to SUBURBAN, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

OR SALE—NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 

No competition within 15 miles. Circulation rapidly in- 

creasing ; tee | patronage immense; job work fair. A 


live town, heated with gas: first-class waterworks and fire com- 

= Blast and steel furnace located and to be built in the 
pr ng 
Cc 








glass factory a a certainty. A rare chance toa 
pract ddress, for particulars, 


ws JOHN 5. BHICK, 3 New Bethlehem, Clarion Co., Pa. 
0 1. tees POUNDERS! 


WE OFFER FoR SALE 


THE PLANT OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


1,400 Steel Punches of new and original Job Faces. 

18,000 Matrices, including drives from the above Punches. 

60 Moulds and 6 Casting Machines. 

Affording an excellent opportunity for the establishment of 
a branch foundry in some one of the growing centres of the 
South and West. 


BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 
JOHN K. ROGERS, Treas. 





January 1, 1887. 





IN AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
For sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 515-621 Minor St., Phila. 


WANTS. 

WANTED. _BY A YOUNG MAN A STEADY POSITION 

as foreman,  peewmes or “all around man” in a good 
country office. Well versed in all work pertaining to same. 
References as to sobriety, etc. Address 

PRINTER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

\ R. L.T. WRIGHT, FORMERLY OF THIS PLACE [AD- 
a dress 144 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia], desires a 
position as local writer on a country paper. 
years’ experience. 


e has had four 
pleasure in recommending him. 





JOE W. FUREY, 
Ed. Clinton Democrat. 


NEW TAPE FASTENER. 


His character is irreproachable. I take 
Lock HAVEN, PA., Oct. 15, 1886. 








Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Ustna.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the smal] end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Bor of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





ee 


kK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia 


+ BRONZE + POWDERS» 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


' R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 














EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
, and true, in yard lengths. 





Nonpareil to Great Primer per yard, : Be. 
Two-line to 5-line, . ‘* 4c. 
Six-line to 12-line, - . 6e. 
Side Sticks .. ° vate. th -, &. 
100 yards assorted sizes. . $4 00 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), .  12c. 


8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 

J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 

rial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 

efinitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 

tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 

of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 

dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 

ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Kuled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing AN Reserissants 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
I Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 





‘A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 

Price, without lamp, 75 cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Strest, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
i 2 tc 
THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN 
THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


Send 15 cents for Specimen Copy. On January 1, 1887, the 
subscription price will be increased to $2.00 per year; single 
copies 20 cents. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SOUTHERN 
FUBLISHER AND PRINTER, 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


A large quarto published monthly, and devoted to the inte- 
rests of publishers, printers and lithographers. 

It circulates in all the Southern States—Missouri, Maryland, 
Indiana and Illinois—and reaches all the printers, booksellers, 
and stationers; also the paper manufacturers and large paper 
dealers, and manufacturers and dealers in printers and binders 
machinery and materials in all parts of the country. 

It is a splendid advertising medium. Advertisements and 
subscriptions solfcited. Terms One Dollar per year. 

Sample copies, with advertising rates, sent on application. 
Agents in every town and city wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be paid. 

JAMES DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 


| SomBaRT CAS ENCINE 
Best and cheapest ever built for driving a country cylinder 


press. 2 and 3 horse-power. Send for testimonials and prices. 
SOMBART GAS ENGINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 











READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES, 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 

















Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding per, 
eink, etc., and one 6-inch 


“wae frame accompanies 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame,.... .. $35 00 
a = 7 sa iese woes, OO 
6x38 “ “ without frame,....... ..... 20 00 
—— = - Oe pad 30 00 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















HANSON BROTHERS, 





JELECTROTY PERS. ( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY 


THE 
Cotuins & M’LEEsTER 
Type Founpry, 


No.705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* CARD$+ AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM C0. PROBASOO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Late of Ledger Building. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


Manufacturers of 





woond TYPE, 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIO, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 
Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 





BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for NEW YORK. BENNY SALINGER, 
Engravers’ Use. Superintendent. 
M. O. RAIGUEL. W. H. BLACK. E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LATE with J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Manufacturers & Dealers in Paper, Rags & Envelopes, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
And 600 and 602 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTER 


Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
roved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 


machinery. 
merits, they have 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. 
; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached b 


desired from 1 to 100,000 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversib 
nit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale open Lg United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN 
ce, - Furniss 


Dog on 


andothers Pr 





are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 


They count as 
any 


le Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 





hed at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, €ARDS & CARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COYER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--tverything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 1 ALLEY CABINETS— 
] 7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 





: To hold 20 Single or Double Galleys, . . $8.00 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he R. S. MENAMIN 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centaname. Lawfully had only ee 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





New Machine for Stitching Books. 


—_ T= new Sewing Machine is adapted to 





stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 
= : ex The Machine will stitch through the back or 
aS centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


. —zPRICES : = —— 
Steam-Power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-Power Machine, with Stand and Table, ~ - - o o o o - 50. 


ae 





SO — — - 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
paige -nyenaney 915-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, css, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








ait ea ell a _———— - et 
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Wo. 95 BULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 


PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 












24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - Price 3100 
30-inch, “ i - = 125 
Large Sizes Built to Order. 


I 


t.. Me is “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
ae such as a sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, 
. j } ete. ; also has rule inserted in front and back tables. In 
design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This dise is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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a 


x A. G. ELLIOT. he xt J. B. MITCHELL. *¢ 


A.G. ELLIOT & CO, 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER, 


LLL hr 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








*e* @ 0888 €teéeét#eé¢e se eb &¢482 at¢ 6 6-2 


+ (GODFREY & Co. 


° 
° 
° 
c 
° 
¢ 





| Sy | XN PRINTERS’ SQ, Compound, 30 Cis. per Pound. Tr 
, 5 AN | IN Lage _ | } 
V _ ROLLERS \, INDIA-RUBBER 7 








y \. ESTABLISHED jj i 
| Half-medium, . S8octs. SN R ( \ ia 
| Quarter “ . 60 * SS OLLER \ 1865. al 

Fighth “ . 40% SN ® an lag 
or ee \. ComPoundD \ ff 
. : ~ 
. \ +4 








° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° °) ° ° ° ° 


325 Walnut St, Phila. 
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FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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RK. S. Mpn.amin’s Wroucut-IRon CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 


z Pair of Twin Chases. 

Z No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
ar -..1%7 x21 6b x 8% $10 00 
= 2, .. 20x 18 x10 11 00 
‘C3, BAX 2 x 1% 12 
B( 4, 26 x 34 2334 x 15 13 00 
we ) 5, 29 x 42 2634 x 19 14 00 
” 6, ®2 x 47 2034 x 2134 1b Ww 
z 7, 35 x 51 B24 x 2344 17 00 
5} 8, 38 x 5S 354g x 2544 18 
=a <9, ... 41x 60 3844 x 27% 20 00 
z Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 

z No. Size of Pair, over ail. Bise each, inside. Price, pair. 
oS are 17x21 15 x 8% $13 50 
% Ae re 20 x 25 18 x 10% 4 WO 
— 3,..2” .. 2x2 22 x 12% 15 
z 4, ... Bx 23% x 15 16 W 
- 5, .. Bre 2634 x 19 17 WD 
- 6, ...08 x 47 2954 x 2134 19 Ov 
z 7 .. 85 x 61 B24 x 234 2 
a} .. Bx BS 3544 x 2544 22 00 
3 @ 41 x 60 3814 x 2734 23 50 
z Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

8 No. Size each, over all. Sise each, tnside. Price, each. 
- Ot ee ee 7x2l 1 xl $8 00 
i} 2 ‘ .. .20 x 5 18 x2 8 50 
“ rere Ax 2 x27 9 
z es ic nc-ewbidnann cee 26 x 34 2334 x 31% 9 5 
an cies vat ..29 x 42 2634 x 3034 10 00 
= RO Rx 47 2034 x 4454 ll 00 
° 7, ....86 x 51 B24 x 484 Rw 
£  SeRegS BB x BS 8534 x 524 13 00 
9, AL x 60 3844 x STG 14 0 
. Skeleton Chase. 

=} Ne. Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
FS Bi ..ccccsvsccncccces 17 x21 6b x9 $5 00 
i} 2 eS Oey 20x 25 18 x2 5 50 
“ See Ax 2 x27 6 00 
% Di csccnsescomsanbeen 26 x 34 2354 x 31% 6 
¥ RTE es 2x 42 2634 x 3054 750 
3 See $2 x 47 20% x 443% 8 0 
. _ ee 35 x 51 B24 x 48% 9 00 
is aR 38 x 55 354 x 5234 10 00 
|G ee 41 x 60 3814 x 57% 11 00 
x, News Chase. 

z Ne. Sise each, over all. Sise each, inside. Price, each. 
a. cacinavaened 17 x21 Bb x9 $5 00 
Zz } aie acces 20 x 25 18 x23 6 00 
- et RO re 24x29 2 x2 700 
ey a Seereeerrreeceeriee 26 x 34 23% x 31% 8 00 
_ ; ics cekun sake 2x2 26% x 30% 9 00 
fan 82 x 47 2034 x 444 10 00 
9 i enes ene tant awaweten 35 x 51 S2k4 X 4846 11 00 
~ SRE e eee 38 x 55 354% x 52% 12 00 
4 “re 3814 x 57g 13 00 


Beveled [ron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straig 





PAIR O 


wal v 
ile ] 


boii POC TnL 
BOOK OR 8H 


F TWIN CH 


a 


ASES. 











ht Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 


otherwise ordered, 134 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—-When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


g SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, & 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


6 x 10inches inside, . . . $200] 9x14 inchesinside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20 inchesinside, . . . $4 00 
8} x13 "= oo « SUT - . s + SCBILDsee - » “= 5 ie 
12x18 -~ » ao 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

6} x 22}inchesinside,. . ... . . . . $8.00|10x22}$inchesinside,. . . ...... 00 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
ee Sih 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 
e ’ BOOK, JOB cy ‘NEWSPAPER GALLEYS - 











ce 





| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
Siieasions Li Ss 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Rr. Ss MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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KEYSTONE CUTTING MACHINE. 
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HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (82 inches) with but little labor. The 
momentum of the fly-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 

The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 


Built in one size only ; cuts 32 inches square, 344 inches in depth. 


Price, . . . 8300. Boxing, . . . 810. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS 
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HE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably knownto Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8S. MENAMIN :—DeAR Str—The 8 Lithogra ye Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we tion superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—Dear Str—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily apn pees = The most of the chromos published by Duval . = have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAL & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street. | Philadelphia. 
—_~> + <a +o > 
SIZES AND PRICES. s 
No. 2, Bed 24%34, . $8145. No. 3, Bed 28% x42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 8, $8. 
—> + <> ++ > - 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














